CHAPTER   SIX

Andrew Lang and other Critics

THE legend of Stevenson as a "seraph in chocolate" attained to
such a degree of sanctity that Colvin wrote in private protest when
Maurice Hewlett, as late as 1922, ventured to suggest the now
prevailing opinion that Stevenson's reputation was distorted out
of reasonable proportion by the idolatry of his friends. Hewlett
was of the generation which followed Stevenson; apart from
having seen Stevenson once at the Savile Club, he confessed to
Colvin that he had no idea of him, and the legend of " the romantic
and endearing figure" was a "revelation" to him as to the general
public. "The idea which I then obtained," wrote Hewlett to
Colvin, "was surely largely owing to the generous warmth with
which you, Lang, and in a lesser degree Gosse and Mr. Graham
Balfour praised . , , your friend."

Colvin's services were those of the devout editor of Stevenson's
works and correspondence, Balfour's of the even more devout
family biographer ; many other editors and biographers have been
equally devout without being able to achieve the general ac-
ceptance of their special pleading, and Colvin and Balfour could
not have achieved the Stevenson legend without the alliance of
Andrew Lang. Lang did not confine his advertisement of
Stevenson to laudatory reviews of his books; he talked endlessly
about him, mentioning his books as standards of comparison
when praising another writer's work, recalling remarks made
by Stevenson as being incidentally suggested by a subject of
discussion, continually referring to characters and incidents in
his stories. Thus the bare statement of a publisher's announce-
ment that Quiller-Couch was to finish St. Ives enabled Lang to
discuss the impossibility of anybody's completing Weir of Jffer-
miston, to suggest mockingly that a national memorial to
Stevenson should take the form of a group of statuary represent-
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